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OME  WITH  ME  for  a  stroll  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  Venice  in  1505.  At  that  time  La  Serenissima, 
or  The  Most  Serene  Republic,  as  Venetians  liked  to 
call  their  unique  city-state,  was  far  from  serene.  Ships 
looked  for  space  to  dock  at  her  crowded  wharves. 
Merchants  from  all  over  Europe  and  the  Near  East 
hurried  through  her  streets  trying  to  make  deals.  Venice  was  the  most 
important  shipping  emporium  of  the  Western  world,  although  some 
of  the  “smart  money”  was  betting  that  the  new  route  to  eastern  spices 
around  the  southern  tip  of  Africa  discovered  by  Portuguese  explorers 
might  soon  cut  the  Venetians  out  of  the  lucrative  spice  trade.  But  Venice 
had  few  worries,  for  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  was  a  formidable  manu¬ 
facturing  center  as  well.  It  was,  for  example,  the  most  important  manu¬ 
facturer  of  printed  books  in  Europe. 

Johann  Gutenberg  and  his  associates  at  Mainz,  Germany,  had  invented 
printing  only  about  fifty  years  earlier,  and  the  first  printer  had  not  set 
up  shop  in  Venice  until  1469.  Nevertheless,  printing  found  a  very  happy 
home  in  Venice.  By  1501,  Venice  had  published  almost  twice  as  many 
books  as  Paris,  her  nearest  rival,  and  nearly  one-seventh  of  all  the  books 
printed  in  Europe.  Sixteenth-century  tourists  did  not  come  to  Venice  to 
visit  a  glass  factory  and  to  buy  glass  trinkets;  they  came  to  buy  books. 

The  tourist  in  1505  arrived  at  the  Piazza  San  Marco  and  then  took 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  under  the  clock  tower  (Torre  dell’Orologio). 
He  plunged  into  the  busy  commercial  street  called  the  Merceria.  Today 
the  Merceria  is  lined  with  shops  selling  souvenirs  and  glassware.  In  1505 
bookstores  and  printing  shops  lined  it,  with  the  newest  books  laid  out 
on  counters  in  the  narrow  street.  Large  printed  posters  (called  broad¬ 
sides)  advertised  the  latest  item  hot  off  the  press.  Customers  turned  the 
pages  of  the  books  instead  of  fingering  glass  junk.  From  inside  came  the 
“thump,”  “thump”  of  workmen  pressing  down  and  releasing  the  large 
hand-operated  screw  presses  that  forced  large  sheets  of  paper,  two,  four, 
eight,  or  twelve  pages  at  a  time  on  to  ink-smeared  type.  The  area  be¬ 
tween  the  Piazza  San  Marco  and  the  Rialto,  especially  the  parishes  of 
San  Zulian  and  San  Paternian  (although  the  church  of  San  Paternian 
has  now  disappeared),  held  the  printing  shops,  the  bookstores,  and  the 
living  quarters  of  the  members  of  the  book  trade  and  their  families. 

Each  printer  had  a  characteristic  symbol  which  he  printed  on  the  title 
page  of  his  books  and  probably  emblazoned  on  a  sign  outside  his  shop, 
very  much  like  English  taverns:  the  Boar’s  Head,  the  Lion’s  Droppings, 
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or  whatever.  Before  long,  in  the  parish  of  San  Paternian,  the  tourist 
would  come  to  the  sign  of  the  Dolphin  and  Anchor,  the  establishment 
of  the  most  famous  and  revered  printer  in  history,  Aldus  Manutius 
(Aldo  Manuzio  in  Italian).  Today  you  can  arrive  at  that  famous  spot — 
and  find  a  dreary,  modern  bank  building  put  up  in  the  1960s,  one  of  the 
few  such  in  Venice.  Tucked  away  behind  a  back  comer  of  the  bank 
building,  as  if  it  were  embarrassed  about  the  whole  thing,  is  a  little 
plaque  that  informs  the  tourist  that  this  is  where  Aldus’s  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  once  stood.1  So  much  for  posterity’s  memory. 

Aldus  was  not  a  Venetian,  nor  was  he  born  with  printer’s  ink  smeared 
on  his  nose.  He  did  not  come  from  a  family  of  printers.  Instead,  he  was 
born  in  Bassiano,  a  tiny  hilltown  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Rome,  a 
town  not  renowned  for  anything  either  then  or  now.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  circumstances,  not  even  the  year.  Some  say  1449,  others  1451, 
so  the  prudent  historian  says  “about  1450.”  Like  many  other  famous 
figures  of  the  Renaissance,  Aldus  moved  from  his  provincial  birthplace 
to  the  nearby  metropolitan  center.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  for  example,  left 
the  provincial  Tuscan  town  of  Vinci  behind  and  went  to  Florence. 
Aldus  went  to  Rome  for  his  education,  perhaps  as  a  boy,  certainly  for 
his  university  education. 

Young  Aldus  began  his  studies  at  about  the  time  that  an  educational 
revolution  had  almost  concluded.  Education  tends  to  resist  change,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  profound  belief  that  the  basic  learning  needs — reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  speaking,  thinking,  good  behavior — remain  pretty- 
much  the  same  for  all  men  at  all  times.  Educational  revolutions  occur 
only  when  the  majority  of  people,  or  at  least  the  leaders  of  opinion, 
conclude  that  the  old  way  of  teaching  these  skills  is  inadequate  and  a 
better  way  is  available.  This  happens  only  once  every  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  years.  It  happened  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  between  about 
1400  and  1475. 

When  the  Roman  Empire  collapsed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
much  of  the  Greco-Roman  educational  system  disintegrated  with  it. 
Medieval  men  built  a  new  system  that  was  considerably  different.  They 
had  little  interest  in  Roman  rhetorical  education,  that  is,  learning  to 
speak  and  write  elegantly  and  with  many  flourishes.  In  its  place  they 
constructed  a  system  of  learning  that  depended  very  heavily  on  logical 
reasoning  based  on  Aristotle.  They  then  applied  principles  of  logic,  or 
dialectic  as  they  called  it,  to  analyze  the  subject  matter  that  interested 
them:  the  nature  of  thought  and  language,  metaphysics  (i.e.,  the  philos- 
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ophy  of  being),  man’s  soul,  and,  above  all,  man’s  relationship  to  God. 
Sacred  Scripture,  St.  Augustine,  and  medieval  authors  replaced  many, 
but  not  all,  of  the  poets  and  orators  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece.  Uni¬ 
versity  students  developed  their  powers  of  logical  analysis  through  the 
exercise  of  the  disputation,  i.e.,  a  formal  argument  on  a  given  point, 
something  like  a  debate. 

The  standard  upper-level  textbook  of  Scholasticism,  as  the  medieval 
system  came  to  be  called,  was  Peter  Lombard’s  Libri  quattuor  Sententia- 
rum  (Four  Books  of  Sentences),  written  between  1150  and  1152.  Lom¬ 
bard  compiled  important  scriptural,  patristic,  and  theological  statements, 
and  then  systematically  explained  them  through  detailed  analysis.  He 
divided  each  major  point  into  numerous  minor  ones  so  that  the  student 
might  understand  all  the  philosophical  and  theological  ramifications  of 
a  passage  from  the  New  Testament,  for  example.  Scholasticism  was  a 
demanding  analytical  system;  twentieth-century  logicians  still  find  it 
worth  studying. 

But  a  new  generation  of  Italians  found  it  arcane,  abstract,  and  irrele¬ 
vant.  They  wanted  to  know  how  to  speak  and  write  eloquently,  how 
to  live  upright  lives,  and  how  to  serve  God  as  individual  human  beings, 
not  as  small  pieces  of  a  large  universe.  So  Italian  Renaissance  Humanists, 
led  by  such  remarkable  men  as  Francesco  Petrarch  (1304-74),  Coluccio 
Salutati  (1 3  3  0-1 406),  Leonardo  Bruni  (13  70-1 444),  Lorenzo  Valla  (1407- 
57),  and  especially  the  Humanist  schoolmasters  Guarino  Guarini  of 
Verona  (1374-1460)  and  Vittorino  da  Feltre  (c.  1378-1446),  developed 
a  new  system  of  education  emphasizing  much  more  than  medieval 
scholars  did  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  of  antiquity,  that  is,  the  major 
books  and  authors  of  Rome  and  Greece  before  the  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  They  jettisoned  leading  medieval  au¬ 
thors  such  as  Peter  Lombard  and  replaced  them  with  the  grammar, 
rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  and  moral  philosophy  of  ancient  Rome  studied 
through  such  authors  as  Cicero,  Vergil,  Terence,  Horace,  Caesar,  and, 
before  long,  Greek  authors  such  as  Plato.  From  these  authors  fifteenth- 
century  Italian  students  learned  the  grammatical  rules  for  correct  Latin, 
how  to  write  letters  and  orate  in  a  graceful  and  eloquent  style,  the 
appreciation  of  the  rhythmic  meter  and  beautiful  words  of  ancient  po¬ 
etry,  historical  knowledge  to  guide  leaders  of  cities  and  princedoms,  and 
the  heroic  example  of  great  men  and  women  of  the  past  to  inspire  one 
to  do  what  is  right  when  confronting  life’s  painful  choices.  It  was  an 
education  that  emphasized  training  the  person  rather  than  the  imparting 
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of  information.  It  intended,  to  teach  students  how  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  well,  to  become  responsible  and  morally  upright  adults,  and  to 
possess  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  the 
society  admired  as  the  highest  point  of  culture  and  civilization. 

Humanistic  studies  also  triumphed  in  northern  Europe  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  later  spread  to  North  America.  A  curricu¬ 
lum  based  on  Latin  and  Greek,  with  the  vernacular  languages  added, 
dominated  the  education  of  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  and  North 
America  until  another  curriculum  revolution  occurred  between  1900 
and  1950.  (Then  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  and  much  of  language  and 
literary  studies  generally  were  reduced  in  emphasis  or  eliminated  alto¬ 
gether  in  favor  of  a  new  education  that  is  analytical  and  scientific,  one 
that  includes  the  so-called  hard  sciences  and  the  social  sciences.  But  that 
is  another  story.) 

Aldus  received  his  education  when  the  Renaissance  pedagogical  revo¬ 
lution  was  concluding  in  triumph.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Rome,  but  we  do  not  know  the  dates.  Since  Renaissance  students  usually 
began  their  university  studies  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen, 
and  continued  for  five  years  or  more,  we  may  guess  that  Aldus  studied 
there  between  about  1467  and  1473,  and  maybe  longer.  He  studied  in 
the  faculty  of  arts,  which  meant  humanistic  studies.  He  later  mentioned 
two  of  his  teachers:  Gaspare  da  Verona  (c.  1400-74),  who  taught  at 
Rome  between  1460  and  1473,  and  Domizio  Calderini  (1446-78),  who 
taught  there  off  and  on  between  1470  and  1478.  His  teachers  were  com¬ 
petent  but  not  brilliant;  so  was  the  University  of  Rome.  Nevertheless, 
Aldus  acquired  an  enduring  love  for  the  Classics. 

In  the  late  1470s,  when  Aldus  was  in  his  late  twenties,  he  went  on  to 
the  University  of  Ferrara  in  northern  Italy  to  study  Greek  with  Battista 
Guarino  (1435-1505).  A  fluent  mastery  of  Classical  Latin  literature  was 
the  starting  point  of  the  studia  humanitatis,  because  Latin  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  law,  medicine,  science,  and  scholarship  generally.  But  a  com¬ 
mand  of  Greek  and  Greek  literature  stamped  one  as  a  greater  lover  of 
the  ancients.  To  be  able  to  savor  the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  the  poetry  of 
Homer  in  the  original  language  was  the  pinnacle  of  a  man’s  education. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  Renaissance  Italians  for  the  first  time  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  had  begun  the  process  of  recapturing  knowledge  of  an¬ 
cient  Greek.  Medieval  scholars  typically  had  been  satisfied  with  Latin 
translations,  and  showed  very  little  interest  in  reading  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  the  original.  But  even  if  they  had  been  keen  to  read  ancient  Greek, 
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they  lacked  teachers  to  instruct  them.  Only  when  Italian  scholars  went 
to  Constantinople  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  to  learn  Greek  in  the 
heart  of  Byzantium,  and  Greeks  came  to  Italy,  did  ancient  Greek  studies 
begin  to  revive.  When  Manual  Chrysoloras  (1350-1415)  came  to  Flor¬ 
ence  to  teach  Greek  from  1397  to  1400,  middle-aged  men  dropped 
everything  to  sit  at  his  feet.  Greek  was  so  esteemed,  and  the  study  of  it 
sufficiently  difficult,  that  mastery  of  the  language  became  a  prized  goal. 
It  served  as  a  kind  of  talisman  or  magic  symbol  of  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  in  humanistic  studies. 

So  Aldus  went  to  Ferrara  to  learn  Greek,  and  succeeded.  Aldus  also 
tells  us  that  he  both  studied  and  taught  at  Ferrara.  This  probably  meant 
that  he  did  the  two  things  simultaneously:  he  pursued  his  own  studies 
while  he  supported  himself  by  tutoring  younger  students.  In  a  system 
analogous  to  that  of  today’s  graduate  students  who  earn  tuition  and  a 
small  salary  by  serving  as  teaching  assistants  in  introductory  classes,  so  a 
Renaissance  scholar  might  accompany  a  noble  youth  of  seventeen  to  the 
university  where  he  would  help  the  youth  in  his  studies  and  keep  him 
out  of  debauchery.  At  least  parents  hoped  he  would.  In  any  case,  at 
about  this  time  Aldus  became  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  scholar.  A  legal 
document  of  1480  identifies  Aldus  as  tutor  to  the  young  princes  Alberto 
(1475-1531)  and  Leonello  Pio  (1477-1571),  sons  of  the  ruler  of  the 
north  Italian  town  of  Carpi  some  fifty  miles  west  of  Ferrara.  The  docu¬ 
ment  further  names  Aldus  as  a  resident  of  Carpi  of  several  years’  stand¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  at  some  point  in  the  late  1470s  Aldus  became  the 
tutor  of  these  two  young  princes,  and  he  continued  to  serve  them  as 
teacher  and  friend  as  they  grew  into  adulthood.  Indeed,  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  brothers  Pio  and  Aldus  continued  throughout 
their  lives. 

To  this  point  Aldus  had  followed  an  honorable  but  quite  ordinary 
career.  He  had  studied  long  and  hard,  and  had  become  a  private  teacher. 
He  wanted  to  teach  the  humanities  to  others,  and  he  believed  that  an¬ 
cient  Greek  language  and  literature  were  the  acme  of  perfection  within 
humanistic  studies.  Given  his  background,  training,  and  experience,  one 
would  expect  him  to  continue  his  career  as  teacher  and  scholar.  In  the 
normal  course  of  events,  he  would  have  continued  to  serve  as  tutor  at 
the  court  of  Carpi  and  have  acquired  a  slightly  greater  reputation.  He 
would  have  become  a  scholar  of  modest  achievement,  one  who  would 
edit  or  comment  on  one  or  two  Classical  Greek  texts.  He  might  have 
moved  upward  to  a  professorship  in  the  humanities  at  one  of  the  Italian 
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universities,  although  not  a  major  one.  (He  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
the  ruthless  ambition  necessary  to  become  a  court  Humanist  at  a  major 
city.)  He  would  have  settled  into  an  honorable  but  minor  niche  as  a 
second-line  Humanist,  forgotten  by  all  except  Renaissance  historians 
who  like  to  play  games  with  each  other:  “Have  you  ever  heard  of. . .  .” 
But  Aldus  made  an  astonishing  decision  sometime  in  the  1480s:  he 
decided  to  become  a  printer! 

As  everyone  knows,  Johann  Gutenberg  invented  the  technique  of 
printing  with  movable  type  in  the  German  city  of  Mainz  about  1450.  It 
was  one  of  those  technological  inventions,  like  the  gasoline-powered 
engine,  that  had  enormous  and  incalculable  consequences.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  lengthy.  Two  earlier  innovations  helped  make  the  invention 
of  the  modern  printed  book  possible.  In  the  ancient  world  the  roll,  a 
long,  continuous  sheet  of  material  wrapped  around  a  wooden  cylinder, 
was  the  common  physical  format  of  the  book.  The  codex,  a  bound 
volume  of  flat  uniform-sized  leaves,  replaced  the  roll  between  the  first 
and  fifth  centuries,  with  obvious  advantages  of  convenience  for  the 
reader.  Then  paper  came,  from  China  through  the  Near  East  into  the 
West,  about  1100.  Its  use  spread  throughout  Europe  until  the  majority 
of  handwritten  books  were  written  on  paper  in  the  early  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Paper  suited  printing  far  better  than  vellum  (prepared  animal  skin, 
especially  calfskin) :  paper  was  more  pliable,  it  absorbed  ink  better  with¬ 
out  smearing,  and  it  was  considerably  cheaper.  The  production  of  vellum 
could  never  have  expanded  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  demand  unleashed 
by  the  invention  of  printing.  Without  paper,  Europeans  would  have 
been  forced  to  choose  between  eating  meat  and  slaughtering  their  young 
livestock  for  vellum  for  books. 

Johann  Gutenberg  and  his  associates  at  Strasbourg  and  Mainz  experi¬ 
mented  for  years  before  they  were  able  to  combine  the  technical  processes 
necessary  for  printing.  Printing  needed  at  least  three  basic  inventions: 
movable  type  cast  in  metal;  a  new  ink  that  would  hold  the  impression 
on  the  paper  without  running;  and  a  press,  i.e.,  some  instrument  that 
would  exert  strong  and  uniform  pressure  on  paper  and  type.  Learning 
to  cast  movable  type,  the  most  important  and  difficult  of  the  techniques, 
came  out  of  the  metalworking,  minting,  and  engraving  crafts.  Guten¬ 
berg,  for  example,  was  a  goldsmith;  some  other  early  printers  had  been 
minters  who  stamped  out  coins.  Gutenberg  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
before  he  was  able  to  invent  and  combine  these  technical  processes.  His 
first  printed  book  of  any  size  was  the  beautiful  forty-two  line  Bible, 
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probably  begun  in  1452  and  completed  by  1455.  But  Gutenberg  did  not 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  achievement.  In  1455  his  major  creditors  sued 
him  to  recover  large  debts,  and  he  lost  everything.  Thereafter,  he  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  history  of  printing. 

The  famous  Gutenberg  Bible  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  printing.  (About 
fifty  complete  copies  are  in  existence.  You  can  buy  your  own  for  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars  the  next  time  that  one  comes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.)  But  it  had  only  symbolic  importance.  Printing  did  not  make  a 
significant  impact  on  society  until  presses  had  multiplied,  their  produc¬ 
tion  had  diversified,  a  broad  system  of  distribution  had  been  organized, 
and  the  reading  public  had  been  aroused.  Printing  probably  reached  this 
point  between  1470  and  1480.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1470,  some  seven¬ 
teen  towns  had  printing  presses,  including  the  major  urban  centers  of 
Strasbourg,  Rome,  Cologne,  Basel,  Augsburg,  Paris,  and  of  course 
Venice.  By  the  end  of  1480,  about  120  towns  had  presses,  and  the 
number  continued  to  grow,  reaching  about  255  by  1500. 

Although  born  in  Germany,  printing  did  not  assume  great  European 
importance  until  these  new  craftsmen  set  up  their  shops  in  the  leading 
commercial  and  intellectual  country,  Italy,  and  its  most  important  trad¬ 
ing  center,  Venice.  In  matters  of  intellect  and  artistry  Renaissance  Italy 
taught  the  rest  of  Europe.  English,  German,  and  Spanish  students  came 
to  Italian  universities  to  study.  More  important,  Italian  merchants  domi¬ 
nated  international  trade  and  finance  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance.  They  provided  the  entrepreneurial  skill  needed  to  organize 
large-scale  commercial  enterprises,  such  as  the  manufacturing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  woolen  cloth.  Italian  bankers  supervised  the  collection  and 
transferral  of  funds  across  Europe,  always  taking  a  percentage.  As  a 
result,  Italy  probably  had  more  wealth  per  capita,  and  certainly  had  the 
most  urbanized  population,  of  any  area  of  Europe.  Of  the  ten  European 
cities  in  1500  with  populations  of  50,000  or  more,  seven  were  Italian. 
Venice,  whose  population  varied  between  115,000  and  190,000  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  had  more  people  than  any  northern  European  city 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Paris. 

The  nascent  printing  industry  could  not  develop  without  great  re¬ 
sources  of  capital,  population,  and  transportation.  The  new  printer 
needed  substantial  initial  capital  investment,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
ducats  or  florins  to  purchase  type  and  paper  and  to  pay  workmen,  long 
before  sales  began.  He  had  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  books  before 
he  could  reap  any  return  through  sales.  Hence,  he  had  to  borrow 
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money,  and  wealthy  Italians,  their  coffers  bulging  from  the  profits  of 
other  ventures,  had  the  money. 

Book  publishing  also  required  a  large,  geographically  far-flung,  and 
efficient  distribution  network  to  sell  the  books.  Unlike  today,  the  dis¬ 
tinct  functions  of  book  manufacturing  and  book  publishing  were  not 
differentiated.  One  man  or  firm  decided  which  titles  to  publish;  typeset 
and  printed  them;  and  then  tried  to  sell  the  books.  Very  small  firms  did 
everything  in  one  room.  But  the  local  market  could  not  absorb  all  of 
the  printer’s  product.  Who  will  buy  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  same 
book?  Each  reader  needs  only  one.  Moreover,  use  does  not  consume  a 
book.  Using  a  candle,  for  example,  means  destroying  it  by  burning.  But 
with  minimum  care  a  book  can  be  read  over  and  over  and  yet  last 
hundreds  of  years.  Fifteenth-century  books  printed  on  hand-produced 
paper  made  of  rags  are  in  excellent  condition  today.  (By  contrast,  most 
books  printed  between  about  1850  and  1950  are  disintegrating  because 
of  the  chemicals,  chiefly  alum,  used  in  paper  production  at  that  time.)  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  too,  that  at  best,  only  one-quarter  to  one-third  of 
the  population  of  a  Renaissance  city  had  enough  education  to  be  able  to 
read  a  book,  and  that,  then  and  now,  some  people  never  read  or  buy 
books.  One  can  see  that  no  local  market  around  a  printer  could  begin  to 
absorb  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  books  he  manufactured;  he  had 
to  sell  his  product  throughout  Europe.  Fortunately,  the  international 
character  of  Latin  made  it  easy  to  cross  borders;  all  learned  people  read 
Latin. 

Italy  in  general,  and  Venice  in  particular,  were  uniquely  well  qualified 
for  international  commerce.  Venetian  ships  sailed  throughout  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  the  western  Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  the  North  Sea.  Overland 
routes  connected  Venice  to  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  In  short, 
Venice  already  had  in  place  the  most  extensive  transportation  network 
of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  all  the  publishers  had  to 
do  was  to  use  it. 

It  took  a  decade  and  more  after  the  invention  of  printing  for  itinerant 
German  printers  to  establish  themselves  in  Italy.  In  1465,  Conrad  Sweyn- 
heym  and  Arnold  Pannartz,  two  German  clergymen  in  minor  orders, 
set  up  the  first  printing  press  of  Italy  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Subiaco,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Rome.  They  published  four  books 
there  before  moving  on  to  the  greener  pastures  of  Rome  in  1467,  where 
they  published  a  mixed  bag  of  ecclesiastical  and  humanistic  titles,  such 
works  as  St.  Augustine’s  De  Civitate  Dei  and  Cicero’s  De  Oratore.  Such 


titles  met  the  needs  of  the  clergymen  and  Humanists  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Even  more  important,  John  of  Speyer,  another  German,  established 
the  first  printing  firm  in  Venice  in  1469.  He  selected  a  text  of  Cicero,  his 
Epistulae  ad familiares  (Letters  to  His  Friends),  as  his  first  publication  and 
issued  at  least  six  hundred  copies.  He  chose  this  work  by  Cicero  because 
it  was  readily  salable.  Not  only  was  it  a  Classic  written  by  the  most 
important  literary  and  philosophical  figure  of  ancient  Rome,  but  Re¬ 
naissance  schools  used  the  Epistulae  ad  familiares  as  a  model  for  Latin 
composition.  Generations  of  students  learned  to  write  like  Cicero. 

Aldus’s  decision  to  become  a  printer  must  have  astonished  his  friends. 
A  huge  social  and  cultural  gap  separated  the  elite  Humanists  of  the 
courts  from  the  sweatshops  of  the  printers.  Sudden  fortunes,  frequent 
bankruptcies,  and  constant  sharp  competition  marked  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry,  which  had  grown  so  suddenly  that  neither  governments  nor 
custom  succeeded  in  imposing  rules  of  good  conduct  on  it.  In  other 
businesses  guild  restrictions  established  standards  of  price  and  quality 
that  somewhat  softened  the  rough  edges  of  competition.  But  printing 
guilds  lacked  power  and  were  seen  as  irrelevant;  many  Venetian  printers, 
for  example,  did  not  bother  to  join.  Because  Renaissance  governments 
never  managed  to  establish  copyright  laws,  piracy  was  the  norm.  An¬ 
other  publisher  in  the  next  town  could  obtain  a  copy  of  his  rival’s  new 
book  the  day  it  appeared  and  reprint  it  without  compensating  the  orig¬ 
inal  publisher.  Disputes  and  feuds  were  common  and  the  workmen 
notorious  for  unruliness.  Printing  was  a  disorderly  little  world  of  crafts¬ 
men  whose  primary  cohesion  came  through  the  family.  Fathers  trained 
sons,  uncles  instructed  nephews,  and  handed  the  business  on  to  them. 
The  daughters  of  printers  married  other  printers,  as  did  widows  (or  else 
they  moved  in  without  benefit  of  clergy).  Because  of  the  lack  of  regula¬ 
tion,  we  even  find  a  few  women  running  publishing  houses,  something 
very  unusual  in  Renaissance  industries.  Printers  were  tight-fisted,  sus¬ 
picious,  and  pugnacious  craftsmen.  They  were  not  gentlemen!  Few 
publishers,  if  any,  before  Aldus  had  been  cultured  scholars  and  court 
tutors.  Wherever  did  Aldus  find  the  imagination  to  embark  on  such  a 
radical  career  change  at  the  age  of  forty?  His  friends  must  have  doubted 
his  sanity. 

Aldus  never  wrote  down  his  reasons,  but  we  can  infer  them  from 
what  he  wrote  in  his  earliest  publications.  On  March  9,  1493,  the  Vene¬ 
tian  publisher  Andrea  Torresano  of  Asola,  active  in  the  city  since  about 
1480,  published  the  Institutiones  Grammaticae  Latinae  (Principles  of  Latin 
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Grammar)  written  by  Aldus  Manutius.2  This  is  not  yet  an  “Aldine” 
because  Aldus  wrote  rather  than  published  the  book.  It  is  an  excellent 
comprehensive  grammar  that  includes  rules  for  poetry  and  rhetoric, 
some  Greek  material,  and  even  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  prayers.  It 
went  through  revision  and  enjoyed  great  success,  appearing  in  numer¬ 
ous  editions  long  after  Aldus  died.  Later  editions  of  it  were  printed 
together  with  a  little  syntax  manual  of  Erasmus,  so  that  the  two  great 
Humanists  live  back-to-back  in  perpetuity. 

Aldus’s  preface  to  his  Latin  grammar  came  as  close  as  anything  to 
expressing  his  mission  in  life.3  He  addresses  himself  to  teachers:  You 
should  consider  yourselves  not  only  guides  and  teachers  of  young  peo¬ 
ple,  he  wrote,  but  also  their  parents.  Whether  you  are  good  or  bad 
matters  a  great  deal,  because  you  are  the  principal  cause  of  good  or  bad 
in  them.  Everyone — judges,  philosophers,  governors  of  cities,  princes, 
generals,  kings,  monks,  priests,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  even  popes — who 
can  read  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  has  been  under  your  guidance  as 
children.  They  have  been  nourished  by  your  virtues  and  vices.  You 
should  make  sure  that  young  people  are  instructed  in  virtuous  habits 
and  good  letters  ( sanctos  mores  et  bonas  literas ) ;  you  should  not  have  one 
without  the  other.  If  you  have  to  choose,  it  is  better  to  choose  the  art  of 
living  honestly  rather  than  erudition. 

Do  not  force  children  to  memorize  anything  except  the  best  authors, 
Aldus  continues.  Of  course,  they  must  learn  inflexions  by  heart  (i.e., 
declensions  of  nouns  and  conjugations  of  verbs).  But  do  not  force  chil¬ 
dren  to  memorize  your  own  compositions  in  prose  and  verse  or  those 
in  the  grammar  book.  They  will  unlearn  in  a  few  days  what  took  great 
effort  to  learn.  I  myself  as  a  child  and  youth  did  this  even  with  the  rules 
that  I  composed  myself,  but  then  I  forgot  them  in  a  hurry.  Children  will 
do  the  same;  they  will  become  desperate,  run  away  from  school,  and 
hate  those  studies  that  they  cannot  learn.  In  the  time  that  students  strug¬ 
gle  to  learn  such  things  as  grammar  exercises,  they  could  more  easily 
and  with  greater  profit  memorize  something  of  Cicero  and  Vergil  or 
other  famous  authors  that  will  be  useful  to  them  someday.  I  regret  that 
I  could  not  do  this  as  a  child,  but  had  to  memorize  a  stupid  work  of 
verses  of  Alexander  on  grammar.  (He  meant  a  famous  medieval  text¬ 
book  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  written  in  verse,  the  Doctrinale  of  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Villedieu,  written  c.  1199.)  Instead,  one  should  learn  from  the 
best  authors,  the  Classics  of  antiquity. 

In  1495  he  wrote  a  further  declaration  of  intent,  including  it  in  his 
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printing  of  Constantine  Lascaris’s  Greek  grammar  and  his  own  Latin 
grammar:  “I  have  decided  to  spend  all  my  life  in  the  service  of  my 
fellowmen.  God  is  my  witness,  I  desire  nothing  more  than  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  them,  as  my  past  life  shows,  wherever  it  has  been  spent,  and  as 
I  hope  my  future  life  will  show  still  more.  .  .  .”4 

These  prefaces  demonstrate  that  Aldus  saw  himself  as  a  teacher  al¬ 
ways,  a  pedagogue  who  wanted  to  instruct  others  in  good  letters  and 
good  morals.  He  felt  he  had  a  divine  mission  to  help  his  fellow  man 
through  teaching,  and  he  became  a  publisher  and  printer  in  order  to 
turn  the  world  into  his  classroom.  His  pupils  would  be  everyone  who 
read  his  printed  books,  but  especially  the  elite,  the  leaders  of  society. 
Humanism  had  convinced  him  that  the  Classics  were  the  only  curricu¬ 
lum.  Aldus  became  a  scholar-printer  who  published  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics  because  men  had  to  read  these  books  in  order  to  become  truly 
learned  and  virtuous. 

Before  Aldus,  scholars  had  not  involved  themselves  much  in  the 
affairs  of  the  press.  They  wrote  and  edited  books  that  were  printed,  but 
did  not  directly  participate  in  publishing.  Indeed,  some  learned  men 
feared  the  capacity  for  mischief  of  the  new  printing  because  it  could 
reproduce  so  many  copies  of  bad  books,  filling  the  heads  of  readers  with 
wrong  ideas.  As  many  intellectuals  warned  of  printing’s  potential  for 
evil  as  praised  it.  In  a  word,  printing  was  not  completely  trusted.  By  his 
example  Aldus  would  eliminate  much  of  this  ambivalence. 

Aldus  may  have  shocked  his  friends,  but  he  was  not  naive  in  his  entry 
into  the  publishing  world.  He  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  large  resources 
needed  to  establish  a  firm  to  carry  out  his  ambitious  plans,  and  he  set 
about  acquiring  them  in  a  businesslike  way.  He  decided  to  establish  his 
firm  in  Venice,  the  capital  of  the  industry,  and  went  there  about  1489. 
He  formed  a  tripartite  partnership  with  Andrea  Torresano  and  Pierfran- 
cesco  Barbarigo  (d.  1499).  Torresano,  an  active  Venetian  publisher  since 
c.  1480,  provided  experience,  probably  workmen,  and  commercial  con¬ 
tacts.  Barbarigo  supplied  money  and,  possibly,  political  support;  at  least 
the  alliance  could  not  have  hurt.  Barbarigo  was  the  son  of  one  doge 
(Marco  Barbarigo,  doge  1484-85)  and  the  nephew  of  the  reigning  doge 
(Agostino  Barbarigo,  doge  1485-1501),  which  meant  that  Aldus  had 
solid  financial  backing  from  a  member  of  the  ducal  family.  Later  the 
Barbarigo  connection  could  have  turned  into  a  political  liability.  After 
Doge  Agostino  Barbarigo’s  death  in  1501,  the  Venetians  discovered  the 
extent  of  his  corruption.  Since  they  could  not  bring  a  dead  man  to  trial, 
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they  fined  his  sons  7,600  ducats,  an  enormous  sum,  for  their  father’s 
misdeeds.5  Aldus’s  silent  partner  Pierfrancesco  Barbarigo  was  only  a 
nephew  of  the  corrupt  doge,  however,  and  had  also  died  by  this  time,  so 
the  scandal  did  not  come  very  close  to  Aldus.  Also,  since  Pierfrancesco 
Barbarigo’s  name  never  appeared  on  Aldus’s  publications,  he  had  to 
have  been  a  silent  partner  who  simply  invested  money. 

The  partnership  agreement  has  never  been  found  and  has  presumably 
long  since  disappeared.  Hence,  we  do  not  know  how  much  money  or 
what  other  contribution  each  partner  made.  We  do  know  from  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  1 542,  many  years  after  the  deaths  of  all  three,  that  Aldus’s  finan¬ 
cial  share  of  the  firm  was  very  small,  at  most  25  percent,  more  likely 
about  10  percent.  Indeed,  he  may  not  have  contributed  any  money  at 
all,  for  Aldus  was  not  wealthy,  and  received  only  a  small  share  for  his 
great  labors  in  operating  the  firm. 

Nevertheless,  Aldus  dominated  the  firm  from  its  first  publication  in 
1494  until  his  death  in  1515.  He  commissioned  the  types  to  be  cast, 
chose  the  manuscripts  to  be  published,  cajoled  scholars  into  doing  the 
editorial  work  (and  did  part  of  it  himself),  supervised  the  workmen, 
wrote  to  scholars  and  princes,  and  in  his  own  sincere  way  advertised  the 
products.  Occasionally  one  suspects  that  a  particular  book  was  printed 
because  a  powerful  noble  brought  pressure  to  bear  and  provided  the 
money.  But  no  one  doubts  that  Aldus  provided  unchallenged  leader¬ 
ship.  He  dominated  through  the  force  of  his  personality  and  vision,  a 
remarkable  performance  for  an  inexperienced  outsider  to  the  trade. 

He  certainly  had  an  extremely  difficult  publishing  program  to  imple¬ 
ment.  Above  all,  he  intended  to  publish  the  numerous  ancient  Greek 
texts  that  had  never  been  printed  in  their  original  language.  His  first 
publications  appeared  in  late  1494  and  early  1495  and  were  preparatory 
works,  such  as  Constantine  Lascaris’s  Erotemata  and  Theodore  Gaza’s 
Greek  grammar.  His  first  famous  publication  was  the  editio  princeps  (first 
printed  edition)  of  Aristotle  in  the  original  Greek.  The  Middle  Ages 
knew  Aristotle  only  in  Latin  translation,  while  the  Renaissance  now  had 
the  expertise  to  study  him  in  the  original  Greek.  Well  aware  that  trans¬ 
lators  sometimes  make  mistakes,  or  fail  to  convey  the  author’s  full 
meaning,  Renaissance  Humanists  strongly  believed  that  the  reader  should 
read  the  text  in  the  original  language.  Medieval  scholars  had  cheerfully 
accepted  translations,  partly  because  they  viewed  ancient  authors  as 
building  blocks  to  be  inserted  into  their  own  philosophical  constructs. 
This  approach  shocked  Renaissance  Humanists  who  tried  to  understand 
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the  ancients  as  a  whole,  in  themselves,  and  in  the  context  of  ancient 
society.  Of  course,  Renaissance  Humanists  did  not  completely  succeed, 
because  they  had  some  preconceptions  of  their  own.  Nevertheless,  they 
came  much  closer  than  had  the  Scholastics  to  penetrating  the  meaning 
of  ancient  texts  within  their  original  context.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Humanists  wanted  Aristotle  in  the  original  Greek,  and  Aldus  provided 
it  for  them.  He  published  the  complete  works  (except  for  the  Poetics 
and  Rhetoric  which  were  not  yet  available)  in  five  large  folio  volumes 
between  1495  and  1498. 

This  was  an  enormous  achievement.  He  followed  it  with  other  edi- 
tiones  principes  of  Greek  texts:  Aristophanes,  Demosthenes,  Euripides, 
Herodian’s  History,  Herodotus,  Philostratus’s  Life  of  Apollonius,  Pollux, 
Theophrastus,  Thucydides,  and  other  works.  Overall,  Aldus  published 
about  thirty  first  editions  of  Greek  literary  and  philosophical  texts  in  his 
twenty  years  of  activity.  Some  Classical  works  survived  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  only  a  single  manuscript.  Had  Aldus  not  printed  the  text,  we 
might  have  lost  these  altogether,  because  manuscripts,  even  one  copied 
several  times,  can  disappear  through  fire,  water,  failure  to  appreciate 
their  importance,  or  even  willful  destruction.  Indeed,  some  manuscripts 
known  to  the  Renaissance  have  subsequently  disappeared.  But  once  a 
text  is  printed  in  an  edition  of  a  thousand  copies,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
survive.  Through  his  ancient  Greek  printing  program,  Aldus  guaran¬ 
teed  the  survival  of  this  patrimony  and  made  its  treasures  available  to 
anyone  willing  to  learn  Greek.  He  also  printed  scholarly  aids  to  help 
Humanists  learn  Greek.  Aldus’s  Greek  publication  undertaking  was  his 
most  enduring  achievement. 

The  printer  had  the  enormous  advantage  over  the  scribe,  as  we  have 
noted,  of  being  able  to  produce  hundreds  or  thousands  of  copies  of  a 
text  in  a  short  period  of  time,  such  as  days  and  weeks.  The  scribe  might 
need  several  weeks  or  months  to  produce  a  single  copy.  But  how  many 
copies  were  printed  in  a  typical  press  run?  The  estimates  for  the  press 
run  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  range  from  70  to  270.  About  180  seems  now 
to  be  the  accepted  figure.  The  size  of  press  runs  then  grew,  until  runs  of 
about  1,000  became  common  perhaps  as  early  as  the  1480s,  and  stayed  at 
this  figure,  or  a  little  higher,  for  the  next  120  years.  But  press  runs  could 
be  as  high  as  5,000  copies  for  books  of  great  interest  and  anticipated  high 
sales.  Martin  Luther’s  Address  to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Na¬ 
tion  (first  published  in  Wittenberg,  1520)  had  a  run  of  4,000  copies  plus 
numerous  reprints.  On  the  other  hand,  a  commissioned  work  intended 
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for  limited  distribution  might  be  printed  in  as  few  as  100  copies.  The 
few  Aldine  press  runs  about  which  we  have  information  demonstrate 
that  Aldus  followed  the  norm:  about  1,000  copies  a  press  run,  sometimes 
more.  This  was  for  one  edition;  when  a  publisher  had  a  popular  book 
that  sold  out  quickly,  he  hastened  to  issue  a  reprint  of  the  same  number 
of  copies.  A  popular  book  might  have  three  or  four  editions  in  a  dozen 
years,  a  total  of  3,000  or  4,000  copies.  In  other  words,  Aldus  probably 
printed  1,000  copies  of  Aristotle  and  other  texts  that,  until  then,  had  sur¬ 
vived  in  a  handful  of  manuscripts,  or  occasionally  in  a  single  manuscript. 

Comparisons  with  the  1980s  may  be  interesting.  Today,  a  handful  of 
“blockbuster”  works  of  fiction  or  “show  business”  biographies  sell  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  even  millions  in  paperback.  But 
these  outlandish  figures  greatly  distort  the  average  picture.  A  competent 
scholarly  book  on  a  subject  of  limited  interest — a  book  on  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  history,  for  example — published  by  a  university  press  might  have 
a  press  run  of  1,250  or  1,500  copies.  Ten  years  ago  the  standard  press  run 
for  such  a  book  was  1,500,  but  university  libraries  have  had  their  book¬ 
buying  budgets  slashed  since  then.  In  the  Renaissance,  as  now,  much 
depended  on  anticipated  sales. 

Printed  books  not  only  could  be  produced  in  vastly  greater  quantities 
than  manuscript  copies,  they  also  cost  less  per  copy  than  handwritten 
books.  Printing  had  the  great  advantage  of  concentrating  the  high  cost 
of  production  in  the  initial  task  of  typesetting.  Once  that  was  done,  the 
cost  could  be  spread  out  over  the  entire  edition  of  many  copies,  render¬ 
ing  the  retail  price  of  a  single  copy  very  low  compared  to  a  manuscript, 
which  had  to  be  handwritten,  word  for  word,  over  and  over  again. 
Aldus  offered  his  Greek  Aristotle  for  sale  for  one  and  one-half  to  three 
ducats  per  volume  and  eleven  ducats  for  the  complete  set  of  five  vol¬ 
umes.  This  was  not  cheap,  but  still  a  reasonable  price  for  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  work  that  required  great  expertise  to  produce  and  a  great  deal  of 
paper.  A  schoolmaster  or  university  professor  of  the  humanities  might 
earn  fifty  to  one  hundred  ducats  annually  in  1 500.  He  could  afford  to 
buy  the  Greek  Aristotle,  although  the  outlay  took  a  significant  fraction 
of  his  annual  income. 

The  prices  of  printed  books  in  the  Renaissance  started  a  little  high, 
then  steadily  declined  over  the  next  150  years.  The  cost  of  paper  was  the 
major  part,  usually  about  fifty  percent  of  the  expense  of  printing.  Prices 
slowly  came  down  because  the  cost  of  paper  declined,  printers  used  a 
poorer  quality  paper,  and  they  learned  to  crowd  more  words  on  a  page. 
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Since  1600,  book  prices  have  declined  a  great  deal.  Today’s  mass-pro¬ 
duced  book  is  quite  cheap  in  comparison  to  income.  Some  specialized 
books  cost  a  great  deal,  but  the  majority  cost  little. 

After  the  first  wave  of  great  first  editions  of  Greek  texts  (roughly 
1495  through  1500),  Aldus  diversified.  He  continued  to  publish  some 
very  important  first  editions  of  Greek  texts,  but  the  majority  of  his 
publications  were  ancient  Latin  literary  classics,  the  works  of  Vergil, 
Cicero,  Horace,  Juvenal,  etc.  He  also  published  important  contempo¬ 
rary  Latin  Humanist  texts,  such  as  the  Opera  (1498)  of  Angelo  Poliziano 
(1454-94),  the  great  Florentine  Humanist,  and  the  Adagia  (Adages, 
1508)  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  He  published  some  important  vernacu¬ 
lar  works,  including  such  fourteenth-century  classics  as  the  works  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  He  printed  the  first  edition 
of  a  contemporary  literary  work  of  great  importance,  Gli  Asolani  (1505) 
by  the  Venetian  nobleman  and  literary  figure  Pietro  Bembo  (1470- 
1547). 

Aldus  generally  exercised  excellent  judgment  in  his  choices,  but  not 
always.  In  1499  he  printed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrated  books  of 
all  time,  the  Hypnerotomachia  Polifili  (Dream  of  Polifilo).  Despite  its 
Latin  title,  it  is  written  in  Italian  and  graced  with  lovely  illustrations  by 
an  unknown  artist.  A  good  deal  of  mystery  surrounds  this  book.  Far 
from  the  morally  uplifting  and  learned  Classics  that  Aldus  usually 
printed,  this  was  a  romance,  the  story  of  Polia  and  of  Polifilo,  who  loves 
her.  Polia  rejects  Polifilo’s  advances,  and  he  collapses  in  a  faint.  She  flees, 
but  both  recover  to  embark  on  a  fantastic  journey  through  magical 
worlds  and  mythological  gardens,  eventually  being  united  beside  the 
fountain  of  Venus.  The  magnificent  illustrations  picture  the  strange 
scenes  sometimes  in  a  less-than-modest  way.  The  book  is  full  of  foun¬ 
tains  and  obelisks  that  may  have  erotic  meanings.  The  author  was  a 
disreputable  Dominican  monk,  Francesco  Colonna  (1433-1527),  ex¬ 
pelled  more  than  once  for  his  misdeeds.  As  late  as  1516,  when  he  was  in 
his  eighties,  he  was  convicted  of  seducing  a  young  girl. 

Why  did  Aldus  produce  such  a  book?  The  best  guess  is  that  someone 
offered  him  money  to  print  it,  and  Aldus  did  not  know  what  he  was 
getting  into  until  it  was  too  late.  Whatever  one’s  judgment  about  the 
content,  it  is  a  triumph  of  the  printer’s  art,  a  magnificent  blend  of 
typography  and  illustration. 

More  important  to  Aldus  were  the  Latin  Classics,  the  standard  works 
used  in  the  classroom  and  outside,  for  which  a  steady  market  existed. 
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Title  page  of  the  works  of  Ovid.  Venice,  1515.  Includes  a  biography  of 
Ovid  by  Aldus.  An  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  title  page 
giving  merely  a  list  of  contents. 


Every  printer  published  some  of  them  because  the  income  from  their 
sales  paid  the  bills.  But  again  this  scholar-teacher  outsider  to  the  printing 
industry  made  changes.  Editions  of  the  Latin  Classics  previously  printed 
were  often  large  folio-sized  volumes  in  which  learned  commentary  ac¬ 
companied  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the  text  in  great  detail.  Com¬ 
mentators  might  use  400  lines  to  interpret  20  lines  of  text.  In  appearance, 
these  books  showed  a  small  island  of  text  in  one  kind  of  type  in  the 
middle  of  the  page  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  commentary  in  tiny 
waves  of  different  type.  They  were  books  to  be  propped  up  on  a  lectern 
and  consulted,  like  an  unabridged  dictionary  in  a  library,  not  read  for 
enjoyment. 

Aldus  changed  the  format  of  the  Latin  Classics  in  several  ways.  He 
published  them  without  commentary  and  in  smaller  sizes,  usually  oc¬ 
tavos  of  five  by  eight  or  four  by  six  inches.  He  also  used  newly  commis¬ 
sioned  typefaces  for  printing  them,  the  famous  Aldine  italic  and  roman 
types.  These  innovations  were  not  absolutely  original  with  Aldus,  but 
their  use  in  combination  was. 

Why  did  he  do  this,  and  what  did  he  accomplish  intellectually  and 
commercially?  He  jettisoned  commentary  because  he  felt  that  it  pre¬ 
vented  the  dialogue  between  author  and  reader  that  the  Renaissance 
prized.  Renaissance  Humanists  sought  direct  communication  with  the 
ancients  without  scholarly  intermediaries  because  they  believed  that  the 
ancients  could  give  them  advice  for  their  own  lives.  A  century  earlier 
Petrarch  had  addressed  letters  to  Cicero  asking  him  personal  questions 
about  life.  (Exactly  how  Cicero,  dead  for  1,350  years,  could  answer  is 
not  clear.)  But  by  eliminating  the  commentary  Aldus  tried  to  do  the 
same  for  those  who  bought  his  books.  Once  one  had  mastered  Latin 
well  enough  to  read  Vergil,  one  ought  to  do  exactly  that:  read  Vergil 
himself,  savoring  the  language  and  gaining  advice  for  life. 

Second,  these  octavo-sized  editions  of  the  Classics  without  commen¬ 
tary  were  easier  to  handle.  One  could  put  them  in  the  saddlebags  before 
embarking  on  a  journey.  The  courtier  waiting  around  for  an  audience 
with  the  prince  could  pull  out  an  Aldine  to  read,  then  surprise  his  prince 
with  an  apt  maxim.  In  a  sense,  Aldus  gave  the  world  the  first  series  of 
“pocket  books.” 

Third,  because  they  used  less  paper,  the  books  were  cheaper  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  sell.  Aldus’s  small  octavos  were  not  particularly  cheap,  but 
before  long  other  printers  copied  him,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
books  became  truly  cheap.  We  have  mentioned  the  cost  of  the  Greek 
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Aristotle:  1.5  to  3  ducats  per  volume  or  186  to  372  soldi  per  volume. 
Books  in  smaller  formats  such  as  the  octavos  and  duodecimos  of  150  to 
400  pages  eventually  sold  for  as  little  as  40,  30,  10,  and  even  6  soldi.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  books  came  down  enough  in  price  to  be  within 
the  means  of  working  men  and  women.  In  the  second  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  a  Venetian  master  mason  (i.e.,  a  bricklayer)  earned  30  to 
50  soldi  per  day,  producing  an  annual  income  of  50  to  100  ducats  de¬ 
pending  on  how  many  days  he  worked,  and  his  assistant  20  to  37  soldi 
daily.6  A  literate  artisan  could  afford  to  buy  books. 

So  Aldus  pursued  his  destiny,  producing  more  and  more  books. 
Some  years  were  highly  productive,  others  less  so,  especially  when  war 
depressed  the  economy.  His  combined  workshop  and  home  became  an 
important  address,  a  place  to  visit.  Learned  men  such  as  the  great  Dutch 
Humanist,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  came  to  ask  Aldus  to  print  their 
books,  and  sometimes  stayed  on,  for  eight  months  in  Erasmus’s  case. 
Aldus  organized  an  Academy,  an  international  group  of  learned  men 
who  would  meet,  speak  only  Greek,  and  hold  learned  discussions  in 
serene  surroundings.  It  deliberately  evoked  Plato’s  Academy  in  ancient 
Athens,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  had  more  than  a  handful  of  meetings. 

Aldus’s  printing  shop  was  his  real  academy.  If  we  can  enter  it  about 
1508,  we  will  see  a  bustle  of  noisy  activity.  On  one  side  are  the  printers, 
busily  setting  the  type  into  the  forms  and  smearing  ink  on  the  type.  A 
proofreader  scans  the  trial  page  looking  for  mistakes.  Erasmus  sits  off  in 
a  corner,  writing  out  the  text  of  his  Adages  while  the  compositor  impa¬ 
tiently  waits  for  the  next  page.  Aldus  supervises  the  whole,  giving  orders 
to  his  workmen,  dealing  with  a  visitor,  interrupting  his  conversation  to 
have  a  personal  look  at  a  new  Greek  text  in  press.  He  makes  an  emenda¬ 
tion  based  on  his  good,  but  not  infallible,  knowledge  of  Greek.  Torre- 
sano  comes  over  to  tell  him  how  poorly  the  latest  text  is  selling,  how 
shipping  rates  have  gone  up,  and  can’t  they  economize  somehow? 
(Torresano  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  tightwad,  and  years  later 
Erasmus  mocked  him  for  serving  his  guests  bean  meal  and  spoiled  wine 
in  order  to  save  money.7)  Through  it  all,  every  minute  or  so,  comes  the 
teeth-rattling  thump  of  one  of  the  five  or  six  hand-operated  presses 
coming  down  and  releasing.  It  was  far  from  serene,  but  very  productive. 

As  the  years  passed,  Aldus,  the  gentle  but  determined  scholar-teacher 
outsider,  seems  to  have  assumed  more  of  the  character  of  his  adopted 
profession  of  printer.  In  January  1505,  he  married  within  the  trade, 
taking  as  his  wife  Maria  Torresano,  the  daughter  of  his  partner.  Maria 
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was  many  years  his  junior,  but  the  marriage  seems  to  have  been  happy. 
Maria  gave  birth  to  three  sons  and  two  daughters:  the  youngest  son, 
Paolo  (1512-74),  became  an  important  scholar  and  publisher  in  his  own 
right;  Torresano,  Paolo,  and  a  grandson,  Aldo  II  (1547-97),  continued 
the  firm  of  the  dolphin  and  the  anchor  until  1598.  It  printed  good  books 
and  earned  money,  but  never  again  approached  the  distinction  enjoyed 
under  Aldus  Senior.  Without  his  spark  and  determination,  the  learned 
collaborators  drifted  away. 

Aldus  died  on  February  6, 1515.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  seemed 
discouraged.  France,  the  Empire,  and  the  Italian  states  themselves  were 
all  making  war  on  Italian  soil.  Aldus  had  not  succeeded  in  noticeably 
improving  men’s  morals  through  good  literature.  Within  a  few  years, 
the  religious  revolt  sparked  by  Luther  added  a  new  reason  for  fighting. 
It  is  well  that  Aldus,  who  dreamed  of  printing  a  trilingual  Bible  in 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  did  not  live  to  see  his  Humanist  friends 
divided  between  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Zwinglian,  Anabaptist,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  schismatic,  even  though  all  used  Aldine  editions. 

Nevertheless,  his  achievements  were  enormous.  Aldus  sold  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  printers  and  printing  to  the  scholars.8  He  demonstrated  to 
scholars  that  they  could  trust  the  new  technology  to  advance  scholarship 
through  printing  ancient  and  modern  texts.  Aldus  showed  publishers 
how  they  might  combine  forces  with  scholars  to  produce  fine  books,  in 
ancient  Greek  of  all  things,  and  still  make  money.  The  alliance  between 
scholar  and  printer  has  often  disappointed  one  or  the  other,  but  it  has 
never  completely  disappeared.  Aldus  ensured  the  survival  of  a  large 
number  of  ancient  texts  and  greatly  facilitated  the  diffusion  of  the 
values,  enthusiasms,  and  scholarship  of  Italian  Renaissance  Humanism 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  manufactured  beautiful  books  which  are  still 
admired  for  their  attractive  typography,  clean  lines,  and  good  design. 
And  he  brought  good  learning  and  examples  of  good  morals  to  a  large 
number  of  readers.  Wherever  Aldus  lies,  he  can  rest  easy.  No  man  could 
have  done  more. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAY  AND  NOTES 


An  enormous  scholarly  literature  exists  on  the  three  converging  topics  treated 
here.  I  prefer  to  list  some  of  the  most  important  works  and  to  give  precise 
references  for  a  few  points. 

The  best  and  most  informative  work  on  Aldus  to  appear  in  many  years  is 
Martin  Lowry,  The  World  of  Aldus  Manutius:  Business  and  Scholarship  in  Re¬ 
naissance  Venice  (Oxford,  1979).  Lowry  presents  a  superb  overview  of  Aldus’s 
triumphs  and  difficulties;  his  study  has  much  influenced  my  own  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Ant.  Aug.  Renouard,  Annales  de  ITmprimerie  des  Aide,  ou  Histoire  des  trois 
Manuce  et  de  leurs  editions,  3rded.  (Paris,  1834;  rpt.  Bologna,  1953),  lists  Aldine 
editions  and  a  great  deal  more.  Carlo  Dionisotti,  “Aldo  Manuzio  umanista,” 
Lettere  italiane,  12  (i960),  pp.  375-400,  offers  a  thoughtful  assessment  of 
Aldus’s  Humanism.  On  the  history  of  printing,  see  Rudolf  Hirsch,  Printing, 
Selling  and  Reading  1450-1550,  2nd  ed.  rev.  (Wiesbaden,  1974);  Lucien  Febvre, 
Henri-Jean  Martin,  et  al.,  The  Coming  of  the  Book:  The  Impact  of  Printing  1450- 
1800,  trans.  D.  Gerard  (London,  1976);  Curt  F.  Biihler,  The  Fifteenth-Century 
Book:  The  Scribes,  the  Printers,  the  Decorators  (Philadelphia,  i960);  and  Victor 
Scholderer,  “Printers  and  Readers  in  Italy  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,”  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  British  Academy,  35  (1949),  pp.  25-47.  For  some  aspects  of  sixteenth- 
century  Venetian  publishing,  see  Paul  F.  Grendler,  The  Roman  Inquisition  and 
the  Venetian  Press,  1540-1605  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1977),  ch.  1.  On  Humanism  and 
Humanist  education,  see  Eugenio  Garin,  Italian  Humanism:  Philosophy  and 
Civic  Life  in  the  Renaissance,  trans.  Peter  Munz  (Oxford,  1965),  and  II pensiero 
pedagogico  dell’ Umanesimo  (Florence,  1958);  Hans  Baron,  The  Crisis  of  the 
Early  Italian  Renaissance,  rev.  ed.  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1966);  Paul  O.  Kristeller, 
Renaissance  Thought:  The  Classic,  Scholastic,  and  Humanistic  Strains  (New  Y ork, 
1961);  and  William  H.  Woodward,  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and  Other  Humanist 
Educators  (Cambridge,  1897;  rpt.  New  York,  1963).  For  Venice,  see  Frederic 
C.  Lane,  Venice:  A  Maritime  Republic  (Baltimore  and  London,  1973). 

1.  Before  his  marriage,  it  is  believed  that  Aldus  located  his  printing  shop  at 
no.  2311  near  the  church  of  San  Agostino  in  the  San  Polo  district  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

2.  Camillo  Scaccio  Scarafoni,  “La  piu  antica  edizione  della  grammatica 
latina  di  Aldo  Manuzio  fmora  sconosciuta  ai  bibliografi,”  in  Miscellanea  bib- 
liografica  in  memoria  di  Don  Tommaso  Accurti,  ed.  Lamberto  Donati  (Rome, 
1947),  pp.  193-203. 

3.  “Aldus  Manutius  Romanus  literarii  ludi  magistris”  of  June  1501,  from 
the  1501  edition  of  his  grammar,  reprinted  in  all  subsequent  editions  that  I 
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have  examined,  and  in  At  do  Manuzio  Editore.  Dediche,  Prefazioni,  Note  ai  testi, 
introd.  Carlo  Dionisotti,  with  texts,  translations,  and  notes  by  Giovanni  Or- 
landi,  2  vols.  (Milan,  1975),  I,  pp.  39-40,  II,  pp.  224-226. 

4.  As  translated  and  quoted  in  Lowry,  p.  66. 

5.  Lowry,  p.  104,  note  54. 

6.  The  Venetian  monetary  system  works  as  follows:  20  soldi =1  lira;  124 
soldi  or  6  lire  4  soldi=i  ducat  of  account.  For  Aldine  book  prices,  see  Re- 
nouard,  pp.  332-335,  341-344;  for  sixteenth-century  Venetian  book  prices, 
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